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A.L.A. LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK AWARDS 


The Newsletter is issued primarily to keep librarians and others interested in 
Intellectual Freedom informed about pertinent developments in libraries ani related 
institutions. In this manner the Committee on Intellectual Freedom calls attention 
to individuals and groups who endeavor to control the minds and thoughts of other 
citizens through extra-legal censorship, but the work of the Committee is not limited 
to chronicling distressing incidents. Positive activities in the field taken by the 
Committee have included the framing of the Library Bill of Rights and a statement on 
labelling, and co-sponsorship of a declaration on "The Freedom to Read". In addition, 
the Committee has participated ip institutes and conferences concerned with problems 
of censorship and has distributed to libraries and individuals thousands of copies of 
statements prepared by the Committee and by other organizations concerned with free- 
dom of thought and communication. 


The Committee, thanks to a grant from the Fund for the Republic to the Amsricen 
Library Association, now will take another positive step in the struggle for intellec- 
tual freedom through administering the A.L.A. LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK AWARDS to be 
made in 1957 and in 1958. Awards of $5,000 each will be made to authors of books pub- 
lished in 1956 and in 1957 in each of three fields: (1) contemporary problems and 
affairs; (2) history and biography; and (3) imaginative literature (fiction, poetry, 

or published drama). The winner in each field is to be selected by a jury of three 
persons outstanding in the area, and the awards for 1956 publications will be present- 
ed in New York City on April 25. A press release describing the salient features of 
the awards was prepared by the ALA Public Relations Office for release on November 19, 
and copies of a brochure giving additional details of the LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK 
AWARDS will be distributed in the near future. The brochure will encourage individuale 
to submit nominations for awards to the Chairman of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom, Mr. Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. Persons 

on the mailing list for the Newsletter probably will receive copies of the brochure, 


and they are encouraged to give deserved attention to the awards in their libraries or 
schools. 


LIFE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Copies of the October 22 issues of Life were removed from newsstands in two 
Massachusetts towns, Fall River and Lowell, because the magazine contained fourteen 
photographs of famous statues and paintings of nude or partly nude women. Complaints 
of townspeople led the police to call on wholesale magazine distributors who were 
"co-operative" and recalled the issues on the newsstands, 


This was a "sad and foolish episode," commented the Worcester Telegram on October 
2h; “but typical, unfortunately, of what happens when self-appointed censors undertake 
to protect the public's morals, and when newsstand proprietors or book and magazine 

distributors submit willingly to such illegal pressure." 
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FACTS OF LIFE IN DETROIT 

The police censor and the prosecutor's office banned from Detroit a paper-back 
edition of Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers by Evelyn Duval, Ph.D., which hed 
been recommended by the Detroit Council of Churches. The ban prompted the News pub- 
lished on September 25 in nearby Ann Arbor to comment on the dangers of censorship: 


The most insidious danger, however, is that censorship 
at first restricted to publicationea most people would 
agree were harmful can easily spread to those thought 
‘indecent' or ‘obscene’ by only a small, narrow-minéed 
minority.***Such a potential spread may be forecast in 
the banning of a book recommended by church and parent 
groups. 


COMIC(?) BOOKS 


Open hearings on comic books were held in September in the larger cities of 
Tennessee by the Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance. The Commission was set up 
by the 1955 Legislature; because, according to the law, "studies have demonstrated 
that certain comic books and similar publications have contributed to juvenile delin- 
quency." The Commission was to complete the series of hearings in Nashville on Sept- 
ember 27, and the nine members of the group planned to meet in October to evaluate 
testimony received and to make a report to Governor Clement ani to the Legislature on 
the influence of objectionable literature on young Tennesseans. If the Commission 
believesnew laws are needed, the report will contain recommendations for legislation. 


In the hearings held in Knoxville on September 19, certain individuals and orgen- 
izations found a relationship between the reading of comic books and juvenile delin- 
quency, while others found none. Knoxville's Lew Director John Duncan told the Com- 
mission that he would submit to the Knoxville City Council at its next meeting an 
ordinance which would make it a violation to sell any crime comic books to a juvenile. 
Here the term "crime comic book" includes "any book, magazine, pamphlet, or other 
publication in which there is featured an account of violent death or physical assault 
upon e human being"! The ordinance was adopted by the Knoxville City Council in an 
emergency meeting on October 2, and on the following Sunday it was characterized by 
Unitarian Minister Richard Henry in ae sermon broadcast locally "as one of the most 
destructive laws on our statute books." The very next day Mayor Jack Dance announced 
that the ordinance would be reconsidered since it had obtained the unanimous approval 
of the Council necessary for emergency action only through a misunderstanding. TDe- 
spite personal attacks by Law Director Duncan, the Reverend Mister Henry continued to 
speak on "the principle at stake" - "the right of anyone to tell us what books to 
' read, what movies we can see, and, ultimately, what words we can utter or what thoughts 
we can think." At its next meeting on October 16 » the City Council deferred the sec- 
ond reading of the ordinance; and the Mayor was asked to name a citizen's committee to 
study the controversial measure. Two days after the storm had passed, the Kraoxville 
Journal ventured, "Sensible people always view censorship proposals with apprehension." 


* * * * 


The disputed relationship of comic books to juvenile delimquency is reviewed in 
Welter Gellhorn's Individual Frgedom and Governmental Restraint (Louisana State Uni- 
versity Press). According to Gellhorn, available evidence does not sustain the fear 
that ordinary reading promotes crime; instead, "reading habits reinforce already- 
existing tendencies in the individual both through the selection of tke books to be 
read and in the effect of such books." Because delinquents should be persuaded to 
read more rather than less, the censorship of comic books should give way to 
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encouraging wiser choices in the selection of reading materials for young people. 
For, with apologies to Sir Francis Bacon, "Reading maketh a whole man, not a good or 
bad one." (Boston Herald, October 22). 


CLEANER(?) COMICS 


Two years ago, after a long campaign conducted by civic and church organizations, 
the Comics Magazine Association was created to clean up the comics. The Association 
employed Charles F. Murphy, a New York City magistrate, as code administrator to 
police an industry which produces 60 million units monthly. Ninety per cent of the 
industry subscribes to the code of the Association, and Murphy's staff of four women 
reviewers scan comic book pages before publication to insure compliance. 


Comics Code Administrator Murphy resigned on October 1 to return to private law 
practice, but before he left office he recommended to John Goldwater, President of 
the Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc., a five-point program to assure con- 
tinuance of strong self-censorship within the comic book industry. Among other things, 
Murphy recommended that the Code Authority be continued "under an outside administra- 
tor", the creation of a special budget which would provide for a larger staff, and 
continuance of the use of the "Seal of Approval" which appears on approved comics, 
According to Murphy, public confidence in the industry was regained in the first year 
of the code's enforcement, and these gains were consolidated in the sec nd year of 
his administration. Murphy's successor as Comic Book Administrator is Mre. Guy Percy 
Trulock, former president of the New York City Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Although this year's report of the Cincinnati Committee on Evaluation of Comic 
Books concludes that the sale of objectionable comic books had fallen off and undesir- 
able comic books and magazines are being removed from newsstands in many communities, 
widespread objections to the illustrated publications continued to be heard. An or- 
dinance prohibiting the display and sale of illustrated comic books, magazines and all 
other publications which glorify crime or are classed as ‘indecent literature ' was 
adopted on September 13th in Berwick, Pennsylvania; and a similar measure was consid- 
ered in September and October by the Joliet (Illinois) City Council. In Burlington, 
Vermont, Bishop Frederick Newell told several hundred young Methodists on October 21, 
"one of the worst contributing factors to rising juvenile delinquency is the publica- 
tion and consumption of comic books"; and a Leominister (Massachusetts) church hoard 
voted on October 26 "to support state-wide action to prevent the publication of ‘bad 
comics.'" The Wisconsin Federation of Women's Clubs determined early in November to 
Press in 1957 for a state law to sweep obscene comics from the newsstands. "Clubwomen 
will be asked to begin now to contact their state legislators to apprise them of the 
need of legislature against thie menace." (Milwaukee Journal, November 8) 


"DEFINING THE OBSCENE" 


There is no area of law enforcement more vexatious than that which 
concerns obscene literature, It seems almost impossible to reach 
@ reasonable balance. Zealots in the past have been so active in 
banning worth-while books that they have colored the thinking of 
many persons who shrink automatically when the word censorship is 
mentioned. And on the other side is the fact that there are indi- 
viduals who set out deliberately to pander to adolescents by pub- 
lishing and selling literary offal. (Hartford Courant, November 3) 


The extent of pornographic and obscene literature for sale on newsstands has dis- 
turbed civic groups, churchmen, and newspapers from coast to coast, The Houston 
Chronicle for September 7 featured an article entitled, "Lurid 'Literature' Flooding 
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Newsstands"; the Peoria Journal September 6 carried an editorial on "The Pornogrephy 
Racket"; the Hartford Courant for October 7 raised but did not answer on its editor- 
ial page the rhetorical question, "How Can We Clean Up the Magazines?";on October 20 
the Jacksonville Journal denounced "Pornography via Mail"; and on October 25 the 
Mitchell (South Dakota) Republic urged war on the "Traffic in Smt". And Sterling 
North in his "Public Washroom School of Fiction" published on November 14 sees Amer- 
ican authors in a "scatological Kentucky Derby" to see which is the “best muider”. 
North's stand commands attention: 


_ I am completely against censorship, since it can only lead, 
in the long-run, to political dictatorship and tyranny 
through misapplication. However, I am also aware that unless 
some publishers start cleaning their Augean Stables they run 
the terrible risk of exciting the undiscriminating, ill- 
advised, and often bigoted book burners. 


The warning of America's best. known book reviewer comes none too soon, During 
recent months lurid magazines were banned or confiscated in Trenton, Nashville, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and in New Bedford, Massachusetts; and drives against objection~ 
able magazines on newsstands were begun in Detroit, Rock Island, Illinois, New Castle 
Pennsylvania, and Coral Gables, Florida. Police action against trashy literature was 
taken in Jackson, Mississippi; Rochester, New York; Indianapolis; Allentown, Pennsy- 
lvania; Joliet; and Manchester, New Hampshire. Ordinances banning the sale and dis- 
play of obscene books and magazines were adopted in Matawan and in Hamilton Township 
in New Jersey, and in San Antonio , Texas. State groups to study the problem were ac- 
tive in Deleware, New York, and Missouri; and local committees were created in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, and in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Private groups provided much of the momentum for the drives against questionable 
literature. The Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Burlington, Vermont, called for a 
crusade against "sewer literature"; and late in September, Maria, a national Catholic 
weekly, carried an article on “The Menace of Indecent Literature". Catholic laymen 

organized to condemn the sale of indecent literature in Quincy, Illinois; Houston and 
San Antonio, Texas; Rutland, Vermont; and in Birmingham, Alabama; and Protestant min- 
isters joined the fray in South and North Carolina and in Georgia. "Clean Literature 
Committees" were organized in Aliquippa County, Pennsylvania; Mercer County, New 
Jersey; Indianapolis; Williamsport, Pennsylvania; and in St. Albans, Vermont. Posters 
featuring the design of a knight armed with a sword were adopted by the San Antonio 
Crusade for Decency for display in San Antonio retail stores which agreed "not to sell 
or display morally offensive literature". 


REFORMATION IN MICHIGAN 


The Catholic National Organization for Decent Literature (N.O.D.L.) operates 
normally as a citizen's pressure group; its members, equipped with a list of offen- 
sive publications, visit newsstands and demand the removal from the shelves of pro- 
scribed works. The group has been particularly active in Michigan where it persuaded 
the St. Clair County prosecutor to make the "disapproved" list official and to order 
newsstanis and wholesalers to comply. Publishers of five paper-backs promptly sued 
on October 2 in the Federal Court in Port Huron for $50,000 damages and asked for an 
injunction ageinst further enforcement of the bans by Prosecutor Wilbur V. Hamm, 

4 second suit by the publisher of Playboy magazine was filed in the Port Huron Federal 
Court on October 4, Arguments on the application for the injunction were presented, 
end en injunction ordering the county prosecutor to cease interfering with the sale 
end distribution of Playboy magazine was issued on October 16. Religious groups thea 
Organized to establish a system of "voluntary co-operation" between distributors of 
publications and the police censor bureau; a system described by the Americen Civil 
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Liberties Union as "consorehip at ite unconstitutional worst." _ 


“THE HARM GOOD PEOPLE Do" : 


‘The editor-in-chief of Harper's magazine fired a blast at the N.O.D.L., "a little 
bank of Catholics...now conducting a shocking attack on the rights of their fellow 
citizens." John Fischer in the October, 1956, issue states that the N.O.D.L. "is. 
compelling readers of all faiths, to bow to its dislikes, by denying them a free 
choice in what they buy." The organization achieves its ends by exerting pressure on 
distributors to remove from their stocks every item on the N.O.D.L. blacklist which 
includes reprint editions of books Pe many distinguished authors - =e» Faullmer , 
Zola, and others. 


Fischer's article attracted wide attention to the activities of the N.O.D.L. 

which ordinarily operates through "coercion quietly and effectively applied." Editor 
Fischer quotes at length from an article on "Literature and Censorship" by Father 
John Courtney Murray, Professor of Moral Theology at Woodstock College, Maryland. 
This Jesuit priest states unequivocally that "no minority group has the right to im- 
pose its religious or moral views on other groups, through the use of methods of force, 
coercion » or Violence" and that “oonacrahip in the civil order must be a stadia pro= 
cess," 


. SUDICIAL REVIEW 


Continuation of Detroit's system of police censorship which has banned about 200 
books now hangs in the balance. The authority to ban books in Detroit rests on a law 
more than a century old which brands as a misdemeanor the sale of publications con- 
taining obscene language or descriptions tending to the corruption of the morals of 
youth. Two years ago the Detroit Police arrested Alfred E, Butler for the sale of a 
copy of The Devil Rides Outside by John H. Griffin and published by Pocket Books, Inc. 
The Detroit Police Department said the language of the book tends to corrupt the’ 
_morals of youth, and Mr. Butler argued among other things that the statute under which 
he was charged denies freedom of the press because it allows judging part of a book 
without consideration of its literary merit as a whole. After a lower court in Michi- 
‘gan had found the book objectionable, appeal was taken direct to the United States 
Supreme Court. Arguments were heard by the Coit on October 16, and the outcome is 
anxiously awaited by everyone interested in censorship and intellectual freedom, 


RECENT COURT ACTIONS RELATING TO CENSORSHIP 1NCLUDE: 


Refusal on October 1 of the United States Supreme Court to examine the censorship 
controversy involving a book entitled Krebiozin - The Great Cancer Mystery by George 
D. Stoddard, former President. of the University Illinois. Persons interested in 
the development of the drug had sought to keep the book from being published, but the 


Massachusetts courte ruled that both the "free speech" guarantees of the Constitution 
and "the public interest in the discussion of cancer cures" prevented such @ kan. | 


* * * 


Judge George R. Duncan held on October 1 in the Oregon Circuit Court that indict- 
ments brought against two Salem magazine dealers were sufficient, constitutional, and 
definite enough. Attorneys for the news dealers had demurred to "the indictments 
brought at the end of a long grand jury session on the grounds that they were not con- 
nt ‘and were too vague. (Gales Statesman, October 


* * * * 
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A Pennsylvania judge acquitted a newsdealer of selling obscene literature in ex 
.opinion in which he called on the public to rid the newsstands of “objectioneble but 
legal publications", The news dealer waived a jury trial to let the court decide his 
guilt or inmocence in the sale or dieplay of three magazines portraying photogrephs 
of nude women. In his ten-page opinion Judge Herman D. Rodgers declared that in the 
Pictures "there is a display of nudity but with no additional aspect of indecency. 

On this basis, we find that the magazines in question are not obscene." (Sharon, Pa, 
Herald, October 17) 


The constitutionality of a Marylend law banning the sale of obscene literature 
to minors was upheld on October 25 in a Montgomery County Circuit Court decision, 
Judge Kathryn J. Lawlor's opinion reads in part, "The test of decency is the fair 
Judgment of the reasonable people in the community." 


CONFUSION IN GEORGIA 


The Georgia Literature Commission of three members was created in 1953 to keep 
obscene materials off the newsstands, In the act which created the Commission, ob- 
scene literature is defined as "any literature offensive to chastity or modesty, ex- 
pressing or presenting to the mind or view something that purity and decency forbids 
to be expressed." During the three and one kalf years of its existence, the Commis-~ 
Sion was loathe to test its powers and relied on "cooperation" of distributors for 

the withdrawal of magazines of which it did not approve, 


After two publishers sought a ruling on procedures of the state Literature Board, 
Attorney General Eugene Cook ruled on Septembor 2h that if the Commission found a4 pub- 
lication obscene prosecution of the dealer must be sought. Accordingly, the Commis- 
Sion recommended prosecution of five vendors of magazines which were considered ob- 
scene; and, at the meeting at which the Commission decided to prosecute the distribu- 
tors, the Chairman asked the Attorney General to give every consideration to an 
Atlanta magazine agency for "their excellent cooperation." The publishers of the 
banned magazines in turn asked the United States District Court to put a permanent 

ban on further censorship activities of the Literature Commission, Chairman Wesberry 
announced that the Commission would seek a clarification of the Censorship Act in the 
1957 Legislature, while one of the co-authors of the bill said that the Commission 
was approaching censorship and might have to be abolished. 


After briefly reviewing the plight of the Georgia Literature Commission, the 
Atlanta Constitution for October 21 observed: 


We agree, therefore, with some good legal minds that the best 
solution is to abolish this ineffective Commission and depend 
upon strong public sentiment and alert solicitors general to 
keep the newsstandsfree of objectionable materials. 


This is a nation of government by law, and not ty men - and 
free speech, as opposed to censorship, is still as sacred to- 
dey as it was in the days of the founding fathers, 


BANNED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Censorship Bill passed by the Massachusetts Legislatures was 
described by the Haverhill Gazette on August 16 as "so loosely-worded ani ill-defined 
that it could not possibly be workable." Ths bill called for imprisonment for anyone 
Selling to a child under 18 any materials or pictures held to be objectionable, Tho 
fieasure exempted “novels, short stories or fictional mystery stories written with a 
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clearly adult vocabulary and text and offered for sale only to persons over 18, and 
not displayed on open stands, shelves or counters in stores frequented by children 


The bill was passed at an all-night session August 10 and 11 and was sent to the 
Governor's desk early in the morning of August 11. Later that morning at the Gover- 
nor's request the bill was recalled by the Senate; if the Governor had not asked the 
Senate to recall the bill, it would have become law without his signature. Governor 
Herter suggested several changes in the bill, the most important of which, according 
to the Worcester Telegram of September 30, was the change from "or" to "and" between 
two clauses of the bill as follows: 


It shall be prima facie evidence of offering such 
literature for sale to a child under 18 if - 

a) it is displayed upon a newsstand, counter or 
shelf in a store frequented by children under 18 
or adjacent to a primary school cr playground; 

OR 


») If the words of the text or dialogue (exclusive 
of proper names) are written in the vocabulary of 
the 7th grade or below. 


On October 1 the Massachusetts House approved without debate an amended censor- 
ship bill; the Senate followed suit on October 2; and on the 4th, Governor Herter 
signed the bill into law. As he signed the bill the Governor explained, "I have no 
great love for it. I would not have signed it if the [publishing industry had taken 
the proper steps to police itself." Governor Herter predicted there would be diffi- 
culty in determining what textual material is written in the language "of the seventh — 


grade or below" as contained in the law. (Boston Herald, October 5) 


__ An editorial which appeared in the Galveston Tribune, the Terre Haute Tribune, 
the Fremont (Ohio) News-Messenger, and the Corsicana (Texas) Sun observed: 


While we coast along serenely believing ourselves to be the 
freest country in the World, the censors are continuing 

their determined work of destroying serious and adult American 
fiction.***How are we ever going to see ourselves clearly when 


our freedom of expression is constantly attacked and under- 
minded? 


* * 


Banned in Boston. The development of literary censorship in Massachusetts, by 
Ralph McCoy, Director of the Library, Southern Illinois University, presents the his- 
torical background necessary to understand how Massachusetts could adopt a new censor- 
ship lew. Positive microfilm copies of Mr. McCoy's 343 page thesis submitted in 1946 
for the Ph.D. degree in the University of Illinois Library School may be purchased 
from University Microfilms, Inc,, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


"AN EXERCISE IN FUTILITY" 


~ The death of a censor on August 27, in Memphis, Tennessee, evoked news end edi- 
torial comment ‘in’ papers in five Southeastern states and in New York. The late Lloyd 
T. Binford was head of the Memphis Censor Board which banned movies featuring Charlis 
Chaplin and Ingrid Bergman because of the personal lives of the stars, and films of 
violence and of Negroes in relations with whites which Binford considered improper. 
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The law which provided for the Memphis board gave it authority to decide which shows 
were "inimical to public safety, health, morals, or welfare." 


Binford was born in 1866 in Mississippi where he had little formal schooling be- 
fore he began work at age 16 as a railway mail clerk on the Illinois Central Railrosi, 
He soon shifted to the field of life insurance which he pursued in Mississippi and in: 
adjoining states; and it was hie insurance interests which took him to Memphis in 
1921. Here he first opposed "Bose" Crump; but, soon after lending his support to the 
politician, Binford was appointed to the post which made his name famous in the mo- 
tion picture industry. 


Binford's critics considered the Memphis Board of Censors "the nation's worst", . 
but his supporters considered it to be the best. According to tradition, Binford 
disapproved of movies on the James and Dalton brothers because he once was on a train 
during a holdup. The Board's ban of the "King of Kings", made because the film in 
the opinion of the Board did not follow the Bible consistently, was sustained by the 
courts. But the Board's ban of "Curley," a film showing white and negro children 
playing together, was criticised by the Tennessee Supreme Court which declared that 
the Censors "had no authority to disapprove the picture because of Negro actors ap- 
pearing in the picture." 


The Board's bans did not keep the people of Memphis from seeing the prohibted 
movies, because they were viewed by large crowds at theaters directly across the 
river in West Memphis, Arkansas. According to the Memphis Press-Scimitar, Binford's 
impulsive acts and pungent statements "put on a show which substituted - to the sat- 
isfaction of some and the irritation of others - for those he denied Memphians the 
privilege of seeing." Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Binford's career was his 
durability, for his reign as chief censor of Memphis lasted twenty-eight years. The 
Tennessean published in the sister city of Nashville observed in unsisterly fashion: 
"No other city in the nation has ever been subjected to such stern, arbitrary screon 
censorship. Probably no other would ever have permitted it." 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Ten nuclear scientists at the California Institute of Technology were rebuked by 
university officials for issuing a statement supporting the view that the United 
States ought to take the initiative in attempting to halt hydrogen bomb tests, The 
chairmen of the university trustees, Albert B. Ruddock, says that the statement of 


the ten scientists was "clearly political in character." (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
October 17) 


* * * * 


The University of Wisconsin has refused to accede to American Legion demands 
that it (1) submit a list of foreign publications received by ite library to the U.S. 
Customs Service to determine if any are officially banned, (2) prohibit activities of 
the Labor Youth League, which is on the Attorney General‘ts list, and (3) bar speakers 
known to engage in "subversive activities." (Civil Liberties, November, 1956 


* * * * 
George Washington University President Cloyd Marvin disclosed on November 19th 

to a meeting of the W-shington Ministerial Union that he would not hire a teacher who 

did not believe in God and that the University had released early this year a science 

teacher because he was an acknowledged atheist. Subsequently, President Marvin wrote 

a special letter to faculty members to clear up any "perplexity", and the Freethinkers 
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of America began ear action to force reinstatement of the discharged inetructox 
The incident caused the Washington Post & Tinse Herald to comment on November. 22 ia a. 
editorial headed "Religious Test": 


A private, secular an obligation to demand 
of ite teachers, in addition to professional competence, 
good character and intellectual integrity; but it car, demand . 
a profession of religious faith only at peril to its om 
purposes. A religious test is disadvantageous to such’ a 
university for three principal reasons. 
First, it imposes an arbitrary restraint on the institution! a 
selection of teachers. Second, it constitutes an invasion - 
of privacy’ repugnant to sensitive men; many who believe in 
God would be unwilling, as a matter of. conscience , to submit — 
to a religious test, Third, such a test is inhibiting to 
the freedom of thought and discussion which is the vital 
characteristic of any great university. 


In a letter to prospective members of the faculty of the 
University of Virginia, Thomas Jefferson set an appropriate 
steniard for a university: "This institution will be based 
on the illimitable freedom of the human mind. For here we 
are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to 
tolerate error so aes as reason is left free to combat. ite. 
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